zens. 
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Texas Farm Labor 


FrozenToLowPay 


. With rates of pay for cotton pick-_ 


ing $1. 50 to $2.00 per 100 pounds, 


Texas and cross over into Arkansas! 


where rates are $3 to $3. 50 per hun- fF : 


dred. On September 13, at 6 A. M.,: 
the State Labor Commissioner, M. B. 


Morgan at Austin, Texas, ordered a }: 


farm worker embargo from the Gulf 
to Texarkana. Hundreds of workers 


enroute to the cotton fields in Arkan- |; 
gas, Missouri, and Mississippi, were 


stopped at the state line and ordered 


into the nearby fields at low wages. — 


It was estimated that 60,000 farm 


workers of Mexican ancestry were 


headed out of Texas due to the low 
wage rates offered for picking cotton 


in their native state. The U. S. Ex-/ 


tension Service’s Farm Labor Di- 


rector, William H. Yeager, Jr., joined |; 


with the State Labor Commissioner 
in an effort to enslave the Spanish 
speaking workers in-Texas. He ruled 
that each worker planning te leave 
the state must first write to the out 


of state farmer for whom he planned |= 


to work, and then the farmer who 


wanted to hire him must get permis-| © 
sion from his county agent and 
county agent, then clear the order}: 

through proper channels in the Texas| 


Agricultural Extension Service. The 


Texas Extension Service would then. 


decide whether or not to give per- 
mission to the farm worker to leave 


the state. By the time all this red|% 
wage is followed, the cotton coe will 


be all out. 
This is a sample of the 


ie bor Program” as handled by the 


Farm Bureau, dominated Extension 
Service ever since 1943. Farm work- 


ers have been treated worse than 


cattle—denied all legal rights norm- 
ally accorded other American citi- 


Fresno, Calif—Farm workers who 
are not employed directly by farmers 
may now be covered by social securi- 
ty, according to a decision made by 
officials of the Social Security Board. 
Officials of the Board decided not to 
appeal a recent decision in a Fresno, 
California court, holding that work- 
ers in dried fruit packing houses are 
commerical and not agricultural em- 
ployees. 

Acting Commissioner W. L. Mitch- 
ell said the Social Security agency 
plans to reclassify as commerical, all 
workers employed “where the grow- 
er has parted with his economic. in- 


terest in crops effected.” 


_ According to officials of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, this means 
that all farm workers who are hired 
as harvesters or pickers by a com- 
merical handler who buys the entire 
crop, may now be classified as eligi- 
ble for social security benefits. In 
industries where the packing houses 
furnish all labor needed for culti- 
vating, harvesting, and processing 
crops such as citrus fruits, there 
seems to be no doubt that social se- 
curity coverage will be extended to 
fruit pickers and grove workers. 


og Memphis, Tenn. October, 1947 


Farm Laborers Attend School 
For Union Organizers In Calif. | 


25¢ Per Year 


spite of the high cost of living, 


| lion dollar Florida citrus fruit incus- 
| try are out to cut wages of workers. 
The Adams Packing Co., of Au- 

| burndale, with whom the National 


Farm Labor Union Local 201 has a 
collective bargaining agreement, has 
re-opened the contract and proposed 
that the Union members accept a cut 
3¢ a box on picking oranges and 
This action on the part of the 
3 ‘| Adams Packing Co., is seen as the 
| — Opening move in the citrus industry 
| both the plants and in the groves. 
L. S. Warnock, President of the 
{NFLU Polk County Citrus Workers 
| Union Local 201, states that the 
¢| Union members are willing to sub- 


le 


>. 


| mit the question of wages to an im- 

Bb. @& & ‘= | partial arbitrator as is provided un- 
* {der the contract with the Adams 

wee = | Packing Co. Under terms of the con- 

m | tract, the pickers’ wages remain the 

= | same until an agreement is reached. 
| apply to work that is done while 


| rates are being re-negotiated. 
In the meantime, an organizing 
throughout the central Florida citrus 
| sentative for the National Farm La- 
a ee | bor Union, is being assisted in the 
campaign by Ed Mitchell, brother of 
President H. L. Mitchell. The cam- 
paign will.be based on organization 
fruit pickers and grove workers to 
: | resist wage cutting by the large pack- 
‘The first.organizers’ teainanws institute i in California was held Labor Day Ing companies —— Florida. 
week-end at the Hidden Villa Ranch near Los Altos. About 22 active lead- 
ers of the National Farm Labor Union gathered for three days study. They D ilworth Ss pea ks 
came from all areas where local unions are*functioning in the state. The 
training institute was directed by Western Representative, Hank Hasiwar. At Ala. Meeting 
The opening session was given over to a discussion of the “Relation of 
the National Farm Labor Union to the American Federation of Labor.”| Over 300 farm people at Reform, 
Daniel V. Flanagan, Regional Director for the American Federation of La- Ala., turned out to hear Mrs. Carrie 


*, 


bor was the featured speaker. : Dilworth, Executive Council member 


procedures of the National Farm Labor Union. Dr. Varden Fuller, economist 


h ti ] 
from San Francisco who specializes in labor relations, discussed the pattern ie cue a scan 
of agriculture in California. : improving living and working con- 
Groceries were contributed by members attending the school Meals | ditions for people on the farms near 


were prepared and served by a committee of friends of the Union. An old} Reform. Among the non union peo- 
fashioned barn dance was held Saturday night. On Sunday morning the} ple out to hear the spéaker was the 
group attended church services. Organization problems were discussed with|town marshall who complimented 
Wallace Henderson, Vice President of the Winery and Distillery Workers} Mrs. Dilworth on the message she 
Union; Carl Lara, President of the Salinas Central Labor Union; and James | g@ve the members of the Union. 
Anderson of the Eastside Labor Committee from Los Angeles, as leaders. R.| The following day a business meet- 
E. Whatley, organizer from Kern County, Venus Lewis, organizer from| ing was held by the Reform Local 
Fresno, and Avis Ethridge, chairman of the Fresno Farm Labor Organizing and an education committee was 
‘Committee, handled instructions on record keeping, reports, and finances. A g 
mock Union meeting was held with the entire group taking part. 

For recreation, the organizers had a wide choice of swimming, volley! ojger people secure old age assist- 
ball, pitching horseshoes, or music, plus three good meals a day. All went 


ance. William Wilson was appointed 
away enthused ang determined to build a strong Union ‘throughout Cali-| chairman of the committee. Hayes 
fornia. 


McCrary is President of the Reform 
Local and Dollie Wilson is Secretary. 
| by the local authorities. The 


Farm La se Housin U. S. Government reserves the right = 
gor 8 ‘to revoke the leases for the operation Union Delegates 
Gees To Big Farmers): te camps. t is not known just] AtAFL Convention 


~ | what conditions were laid down for President H. L. Mitchell, Vice 
News has been received saying that|the operation of the camps, other} president F. R. Betton, and Hank 
in accordance with terms of the|than that they are to be maintained| Hasiwar, Western Representative are 


Bramblet Bill, the U. S. Department for the use of farm laborers. _ attending the 66th Annual Conven- 


| ‘ects to| Stowers from ,Florida was also re-| Labor in San Francisco from October 
tory workers’ housing projec ported to be in Washington negoti-]$th to 16th. The November issue of 
local authorities such as town and) ating for the lease of all migratory|the Farm Labor News will carry a 


of Agriculture has leased all migra- A delegation of fruit and vegetable| tion of the American Federation of 


county governments in Texas. Tne} farm labor housing projects in that| full report of the A. F. of L. conven= 
housing projects will hereafter be | state. | tion. 
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Ocieher, 


New Sugar 
Act A Fraud 
SaysAFL 


In a letter sent to all senators, the 
American Federation of Labor at- 


Skipper Organizer 


tacked the new sugar control act of _ 


1948 as inadequate for protecting 
either consumers or workers in the 
sugar cane and beet fields. — 

| The following statement was made 
by the A. F. of L.: 


“As reported by the Senate com- 4 


mittee, the section requiring pro- 
ducers to pay their workers in full 
and at reasonable rates is modified to 
such an extent that: workers are de- 


prived of all protection granted them. 


under existing legislation upon which 


the proposed measure is based. The! 


AFL statement said: « | 
“This will help to preserve poverty 

wages in our beet and cane fields and 

perpetuate a situation where Mexican 


labor is imported to compete with 


_ American workers and depress wages 
further. 
workers suffer the worst health con- 
ditions of any group in the nation, 
and few of them receive an income 
. adequate to provide them with what 


is generally considered a health and 


decency standard of living The an- 
swer to the problem does not lie in 
further depressing the working con- 
ditions in the sugar beet and cane 
areas. Tens of thousands of Mexi- 
cans enter the United States illegally 


every year to find work in the beet. 
fields and in other agricultural crops. 


These serve to further depress con-| 


ditions of our own domestic laborers.” 
The bill also weaknes vital protec- 


tion for the consumer provided in the 
present sugar legislation. The Secre- 


tary of Agriculture is directed to re- 
institute the quota system in 1948 
and to provide “such supply of sugar 
as will be consumed at prices which 


will not be excessive to consumers 
and which will fairly and .equitably 
- maintain and protect the welfare of 
domestic sugar industry.” 


~The AFL pointed out that there is, 


no definition of the word “excessive” 

- as applied to consumer prices, which 
leaves the provision open to a. wide 
_ variéty of interpretations. It was 


further charged that the wording of | 


the clause relating to the protection 
of the domestic sugar industry would 
permit high-cost marginal producers 
to claim unfair treatment even 
though the domestic sugar industry 
as a whole was adequately protected. 
This would result in prices high 
enough to maintain the inefficient 


producer at the expense of the con- 
sumer.” 


Pass Your Farm Labor News 

On To Your Neighbors. Let 
Them Know What The 
Union Is Doing For Its 


Members 


ets 


At present, our migrant 


vy 


EDWIN MITCHELL ‘ 

Edwin Mitchell, prominent mem- 
ber of the Master Mates and Pilots 
‘Union, A. F. of L., has joined the 
staff of the National Farm Labor 
‘Union and will work as an organizer 
of citrus fruit -pickers and grove 
workers in Florida during the 1947- 
48 season. Ed Mitchell, a brother of 


He was born and reared in Tennes- 
‘see. He grew up with the old STFU, 
predecessor of the National Farm La- 
bor Union. In 1937, he went to sea 
and became a member of the A.F. of 
L. Sailors Union of the Pacific,-head- 
,ed by Harry Lundberg. In 1942, he 


at New London, Conn., and came ‘out | 
as an officer of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine. During the war he sailed 
the ships that transported men -and 
materials of war to the European 
Theater. He secured his Master’s 
License and became a captain, or 


skipper of ocean going ships. The | 


last ship he commanded before be- 
coming an organizer for the National 
Farm Labor Union, was one. pur- 
chased in the United States by “Hi- 
stadrut,” the labor movement of 
Jewish Palestine. The ship was de- 
livered to a port in France where it 


‘the Holy Land. 

In addition ‘to taking part in all of | 
the early struggles of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, Ed Mitchell | 
has taken part in every action taken 


their conditions: during the past ten 
years. He served as a member of the 
strike committee of the Master Mates 
and Pilots Union in their strike which 
was won last year against the big| 
shipping companies. 
— 


Is She Or Ain’t She? 


_ First Farmer—“Which is correct: 
A hen is sittin’, 
Second Farmer—“I don’t know, 


| and I don’t care. All I bother about 


is when she cackles—is she laying or 
is she lying? rg 


Little Jack 


Mother: “T sent | my little boy for 
two pounds of sugar and you only 


sent.a pound and a half.” | 
Storekeeper: “My scales. are all 


right madam. Have. you weighed 
your little boy?” ae: 


President Mitchell, is 30 years of age. 


entered the U. S. Maritime School| 


was re-fitted to run the blockade into 
have. had need of. Through the years 
| the workers of the farms have been 


by the American seamen to improve| 


or a hen is settin’?”’ 


Webber 
For Union Ariz. 


“The history of organized labor re- 
veals that in adversity we always 
emerge stronger in numbers, in unity, 
and brotherhood,” George F. Webber 
of El Paso, Texas, told delegates to 
the Arizona State Federation of La- 
bor convention at Tuscon, September 
11th. 7 


Webber, | a member of the Execu-| 


tive Council of the National Farm 
Labor Union, gave a vivid picture of 
farm labor conditions in the United 
States and told the delegates what 
the Union is doing to improve the lot 
of the man who works on'the farm. 
Webber’s address follows: 

“It is my privilege to appear be- 
fore this fine convention as a repre- 
sentative of the National Farm La- 
borers Union, and to extend to you, 
on behalf of its President, Brother 
H. L. Mitchell, greetings and best 
wishes from the Organization and the 
President. President Mitchell regrets 
very much that he was unable per- 
sonally to attend the convention. 


Now, as never before, members of | 
the American Federation of Labor 
must remain united, with a common 


aim and purpose. The enemies of or-| 


ganized labor—those who have 
always: fought its advancement and 
growth—have set out on a course 
with the ultimate aim and purpose of 
destroying strong and effective 
unions. | 
have never believed in the dignity of 


‘man, and who look upon workers} 


only as beings whom they may ex- 
ploit, cannot stand to see the worker 
walk his way with his head held high 
with a feeling of independence and 
freedom never enjoyed before. — 

“The history of organized labor re- 
veals that in adversity we always 
emerge stronger in numbers, in unity 
and in brotherhood. Being devoted 
to the sole overall purpose of the 
brotherhood of our fellow man, there 
can never be any doubt as to the out- 
come of any contest between us and 
the selfish, predetory groups seeking 
our destruction. 

“The National Farm Labor Union 
is the youngest national union af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. However, through the 
dynamic efforts of its president, and 
of the Director of Organization of the. 
American Federation of Labor, great 
strides. have been made in this union 
in the short time since its affiliation. 
This is an organization which we long 


neglected. Through propaganda the 
‘public as a whole has been led to be- 
‘lieve that the abuses of the factory 
had no place ‘on the farm, that sweat 
shop practices could not exist outside 
of industry. A study of the deplor- 
able conditions which have surround- 
ed the farm workers of the United 
States discloses how utterly baseless 
were these assumptions. Today the 
-worst conditions imaginable exist 
among the farm workers of our coun- 
try. Today the most exploited group 
of workers consists of the farm work- 
ers. The State and Federal govern- 
ments have deprived them of benefits 
of Social Security. Sanitation laws 
have left them at the limits of the big 
cities. Economic pressure has left 
them helpless in the hands of big 
business Operating large farms 
throughout the country. 

“From aé_ selfish viewpoint, this 
group of workers remaining unor- 


| ganized, constitutes a constant source 


of danger to all organized labor, and 
to the standards of living for which 
organized. labor strives, 

_ “Needless to say, the aim of the: 
greedy, soulless sweat shop operator 


—the narrow industrialist—is a 
large pool of employees ever avail- 


Those selfish groups, who}: 


Are Wanted On 
U.S. Farms 


A lot of. wants are re advocating that. 
400, 000 displaced persons who are 


victims of persuction in Europe be 


admitted to this country and anew 


| angle“was brought out in recent is- 


sues of the Saturday Evening Post | 
and Country Gentlemen. An article - 
in the Post says farm workers should . 


be admitted to the United States be- 
cause American citizens just won't 
work for small pay that is offered by 
farmers. 


The reason for bringihg in foreign- 
ers to work on farms is set forth by 


Richard G. Downs who says, “The 
European. farmer—I have in mind— | 


is normally a hard and intelligent 
worker, willing, co-operative, and 


tractable when he is fed and can see 


any hope ahead. He has been ac- 
customed all his life to long hours, 
hard work, and small pay. 


He has 


had to make the poorest. of make- 


shifts do the job. He makes the most. - 
desirable kind of: under . di- 


rection.”’ 


\It appears. that. all some big 


operators are looking for is cheap la- . 


borers who will work long ice for : 


small pay. 


able to in case of 


and.conflict with his workers. 


“T can relate to you in a practical — 
manner the. effect this unhealthy —— 
condition of the farm worker has on ~~ 
The big farmers in ~ : 


our community. 
the Rio Grande Valley who- have 
grown rich artd arrogant on subsidies 


and cheap labor, offer to American : 


citizens—boys who fought, and fam- 
ilies whose sons and fathers died, for 
our country, the magnificent sum of 


30¢ an hour for farm work. Of 


course, any self respecting American 
citizen is not going to work for any 


such sum. When these. veterans of 


World War II and World War I re=_ 


fuse employment under ‘such condi« 
tions, demand. is made by the big 


‘farmer for the introduction of labor- 
ers from Mexico to work the farms at - 


30¢ an hour: and our congenial cO-op= | 


erative immigration department has 
assisted the big farmer in every way — 
possible in meeting the demand. for -- 


this cheap labor while hundreds of 
our citizens remain unemployed. In 


fact, our congenial immigration de= 


partment has permitted for years the 
use of ‘wet’ labor by these big farm- 


ers, and has permitted them to keep 


these poor workers in virtual slavery 


of the ‘master’ was immediately 


sent off of the farm, arrested by the . 


immigration department and deport- 
ed to Mexico. 


“Yes, the farmers of the Valley 


have grown rich. Their land has sky=. 
rocketed in value. They have done © 
this through the sweated blood of 


poor ignorant human beings, unor- 


ganized and incapable of defending | 


themselves. Certainly those big farm 


owners have no reason to be proud Ae 
of the manner in which their wealth fo 


has been accumulated. 


on the land of the farmer who brings - 
them in. For a long time the instruc- _ . 
tion to the immigration inspectors — 
were to never énter upon the farms.. - 
Any worker who questioned any act | 


“With the return of the ‘millions of 


boys from the’ service, tremendous 


problems face the country which 


must be ‘correctly solved if unem- 
ployment and lowering of our stand- 
ard of living are to be avoided. The 


seasonal farm worker must receive a ° 


decent living from the.soil: which he 


_ (Continued On Page Three) 


toils and the crops which he harvests, ; :« 
or else—he gathers at the factory... 
gate to form a pool of workers to.en-» 
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Our Guest Column 


Out 


FRANCES PERKINS 
Prejudice and discrimination 


against Negroes has in some places: 


and under some circumstances leq to 


a denial of their rights of trial under| 
the laws of the state, and this denial 


has been by the irresponsible mass 
action of some American citizens in 
attempting to administer punishment 
without trial, without proof of guilt, 
and without the forms of protection 
of law to Negroes who were accused 
sometimes of crimes, sometimes. of 


misdemeanors, and sometimes merely 


of being “a bad egg. Ag 
The lynchings, as we. have called 
them, were: some years ago more 


: common than they are today and it 
ca «source of -satisfaction that, 


although we still have examples of 
this offense aga inst. civilization 


among us, there is constantly a grow- 


ing” opposition to it by all classes of 


eople in all parts of the country.|.. | 


Actually there isa substantial record 
of the. prevention of mob violence 
and mob killings. 

| Tuskegee Institute, founded by a 


great Negro; Booker T. Washington, 
_ has kept ‘a record of and tabulation 
* on all lynchings or threatened lynch- 
ings since 1882. The report published | . 
recently , by Tuskegee Institute says, 


~ after reviewing the whole lynching 
problem, that “in the last ten years, | 


six. out of every seven potential 
lynchings have been prevented by 


_ alert public officials and courageous 


peace officers and popular reaction 


against mob-murder.” 


.The report points out that the 
newspapers rarely carry news about 
prevented lynchings while there will 
be nation-wide publicity of an actual 
lynching. The prevented mob viol- 
lence-is ‘not news. . Tuskegee Institute 
says that in. the last. ten years. there 
forty-three - cases. in which a 
id .-in .executing _ its 
justice, “Two ‘hundred 
=. three ee potential lynchings 


have ‘been prevented that same 


period. 
During ob first six months of 1947, 


Carolina. was - -lynched. Six of these 
prevented -lyachings were in Ala- 
-bama, ‘one:in. Georgia, four in Missis- 
sippi, “and ‘one in*North Carolina. Ohio 
officials prevented a lynching. of two 
white. men. 


gag one, Quick thinking and courage 


- are credited by the report to many 


public officials and many private cit- 
izens who rose to do their duty in an 
emergency. 

Three Georgia public officials re- 
eently -defied a mob in Carrollton, 
Georgia. An Alabama mayor and 
public leaders stopped a mob violence 
by sheer argument in. the month of 
June... In..Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
last December an insane Negro shot 


and_killed a.police officer. A Presby- 


terian minister stood up before the 
mob on the steps of the courthouse 
and induced them to let law and or- 
der take its course.. And the Gover- 
nor of Florida sent six highway pa- 
trol cars out to protect a_Negro after 
an ee collision in which. he 


person was killed. | 
agency of substantial organizations of 


citizens has done much to prevent the 
growth of this kind of social crime. — 


In Massachusetts: one |. 
was prevented, and in Kan- 


Freedom 


Train 


I reéd. in the papers about the 


_ Freedom Train. 

I heard on the radio about the 
Freedom Train. 

I seen folks talkin’ about the 

Freedom Train. 

Lord, I been a-waitin’ for the 
Freedom Train! 


Is there ballot boxes on the Freedom 
Train? | 

Do colored folks vote on the Freedom 
Train? 

When it stops in Mississippi will it 
be made plain 

Everybody’ s got a right to board ‘the 
Freedom Train? 


‘When that train goes steamin’ 


_ through South Caroline, 


“Will them Greenville lynchers pay it 


any mind? - 


let ’em loose, | 


Turn their heads and spit 


juice? 
Wonder will they spit on the. 
Freedom Train? 


- The above lines were taken from a 
poem written by Langston Hughes, 
published i in the New Republic, Sep- 
tember 15th. Hughes, like a lot of 
other people, doesn’t know just what 


to think about the streamlined red, 


white, and blue train that is going to 
tour the country with the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
other documents when it gets down 
South. The train will stop in about | 
300 towns and cities. 

W. €. Handy, the father of the 
blues, is reported to be composing the 


music to go with a song something 


and in which a white | 


F 


like the above. 


How To. Break Up 


seventeen: alynchings were prevented 
_ while. one. victim in Greenville, South | 


Your Union | 


The’ only" way a “Union can he 
up. is from inside its ranks. 


Here are some of the ‘best ways of 
breaking up a Union. . 


1. Don’t go toa Doicn meeting, but 
if you: do, get. there. date and - leave 
before it is over. 


2. Don’t say anything at the meet- 
ing. Wait until you get outside. 

3. When at the meeting, vote for 
anything and then do nothing about 
what the Union has voted to do. 

4. As soon as the meeting is over, 
start finding fault with the Union 
officers and other members. 

5. Don’t take any part in the 
Union’s business. 

6. Get all you can out of the Union, 
Don’t give anything in return. 

"%. Talk about cooperating but don’t 
do it. If asked’ to help—say you | are 
too busy. 

8. Don’t read ea about the 
Union—you might learn something. 


9. If you are appointed on a Union 


4 committee, don’t give any time to it. 
"Phe ‘vigorous- to the people. 
through ‘the: Press: and. through .the} 


10. Don’t do: anything you don't 
have to. When other members ‘work 
hard and help build the Union,’ sit 
back and growl about the Union be- 
ing run by a bunch of crooks. © 


iury what 


Taft-Hartley Law 


Hits Negroes Hard 
Says AFL Pres. 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor told a 
mass meeting of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, A. F. of L. in 
Kansas City that the Taft-Hartley 
Law was very hard on all Negro 


i workers. 


President Green said he wanted to 
correct the impression made~ by 
agents of big business that, under the 
Taft-Hartley Law, any workers were 
portected from discrimination on ac- 
count of color, race, religion, or na- 
tionality. He said that the only law 
that can do this will be a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. The AFL 
leader pointed out that 20 Southern 
senators joined 48° Republicans in 


| over riding President’Truman’s veto 


of the Taft- Hartley Bill, and that 
everyone of these Democratic sena- 
tors were from the South, and that 
they blocked passage of the FEPC 


| Bill. 


Mr. Green also. ‘told the Pullman 
Porters’ mass meeting that the Taft- 
Hartley law injures one million 
Negro workers who are now in af- 
filiated AFL unions. He said, “One 
union in particular, the National 
Farm Labor Union, which is organ- 
izing tenant farmers, sharecroppers, 


and itinerant agricultural workers, 


has almost doubled its membership.” 
He continued by saying: “These new- 
er unions, which contain a large per- 
centage of Negro members, will be 
hardest hit by Taft-Hartley Act be-7 
cause they are still young and com- 
paratively weak. It is tragic that or- 
ganized labor’s efforts to lift the 
standard of living of these under- 
priviledged workers should be re- 
stricted and repressed by such ob- 
noxious and legislation.”. 


Webber Speaks 
For Union 
(Continued From Page Two) 


courage the factory owner to lower 
wages’ and to threaten the factory 
worker with loss of employment un- 


less the owner’s terms are met. 


“A thorough study of the increase 


valley through ‘exploitation of the 
farm workers, will reveal the wide 
spread difference that exists between | 
wages paid and earnings made. A 


thorough. Congressional investigation 


of this matter will reveal that decent 
wages can be paid to the farm work- 
er, that ample American citizens are 
available at decent wages for this 
work, and that the threat of depres- 
sion that hangs over our head can be 
toa large extent alleviated through 
this increase of the standard of liv- 
ing of this great body of workers, 
which has been so long overdue. © 


“J. therefore, in the name of 
Brother Mitchell, call upon all of the 
organizations affiliated with your 
fine State federation, to unite with 
Brother Mitchell and get behind 
Brother Fenton in their drive to or- 
ganize and improve the working con- 
ditions of the farm workers. Certain- 
ly the condition of those workers 
stands as a challenge to all of our 
groups today. 


' “T appreciate the courtesy you have 
extended me, as representative ‘of 
Brother Mitchell and the National 
Farm Labor Union, and'I wish you| 
the best of success of your’ conven- 


tion, and the continued growth of 
_ 'this fine state organization.” 


-1in wealth of the farm owners of the|’ 


Speaking For 
America 


In an address to the 38h confers | 
enec of the National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People on 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington last July, President 
Harry S. Truman said: “We must 
keep moving forward, with new con- 
cepts of civil rights to safeguard our 
heritage. The extension of civil rights 
today means not protection of the 


people against the government, but 
protection of the people by the gov- 
ernment.” 


Defining equality of opportunity 
as the right to a decent home, educa- 
tion, adequate medical care, a worth- 
while job, a free ballot, and fair trial 
in a fair court, the President added, 
‘To these principles I pledge my full 
and continued support.”’ 


In talking about violence and in- 
timidation against many of our peo- 
ple, the President called for prompt 
action and said, “We cannot wait for 
another decade, another. generation 
to remedy these evils. We must work 
as never before to cure them.” | 


Just before he introduced the Pres- 
ident of the United States to the 
thousands gathered to hear the 
| speakers, Walter White, ‘Secretary of 
the NAACP, said. “If we as Ameri- 
cans see to it that no man is denied 
any right of citizenship because he is 
dark of skin or worships his God in 
a different place or was born else- 
where, then Democracy can never be 
destroyed. 


Dumas Local 
Holds Meeting 


Local 136 of Dumas, Ark., conduct- 

ed a three day program beginning 
Friday, October 3, and lasting | 
through Sunday the 5th. Among the | 
speakers on the program were: Mrs, 
Carrie Dilworth, Rev. J. A. Thorne, 
Prof. A. L. Reed, Rev. John Mitchell, 
Prof. J. E. Clayton, and Rev. C. S. 
Griffin. The meeting which was held 
at the New Bethel Methodist Church, _. 
touched off a membership drive in _ 


|the Dumas area. J. A. Thorne, C. P. 


Packard, and W. S. Moore arranged 
the program. W. S. Moore is Secre- 
tary of Local 136. | 


Education Meetings 
Held Recently 


&. Betton, Vice President the - 
‘Union has been holding a series of . 
educational meetings for officers of 
local unions in Arkansas, Missouri. —_- 
The first one was held at Brinkley, © 
Ark., on August 23rd with represent- 
atives | of four locals present. This 
was followed by meetings at Forrest 
City on August 30th with 18 locals 
represented. A meeting was held at 
Pine Bluff September Ist with 21 
locals represented. On September 
6th the regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral Arkansas Council was held at 
Cotton Plant, Ark. 


Meetings were held in Missouri 
during the second week in Septem- 
ber. Lilbourn, Gobler, and Wardell 
Locals were visited. Vice President 
was assisted by Rev. Arthur Church- 
ill in southeast Missouri. 
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erty, ignorance and disease which 
vitally affect the welfare of this 


| ander the act of March 3, 1879. 


Texas Governor 


Fires Official For | 


Telling Truth 


Mrs. 


work in the Rio Grande Valley was 
starvation wages in 1947. 


Mrs. Kibbe went to south Texas in}. 
April of this year to check up on the 


program by which Mexico let 40,000 


of its citizens come into the state to 
work on farms. The contract between 
the government of the United States 
and Mexico said that the Mexican 


workers should be paid the prevail- 


ing rate of wages. This was set at 20 


to 25¢ per hour. 


Mrs. Kibbe wrote a report to the 
members of the Good Neighbor Com- 
mission in which she declared that 


there was no shortage of farm labor 
in the Rio Grande Valley. Instead, 
she said there was a shortage of la- 


bor willing to work for 20¢ and 25¢ 


an hour. Mrs. Kibbe protested the 


international deal which was cooked 


up to break down the standards of 


Texas workers who could not live 
and support their families on the low 


wages paid the Mexican citizens. 


~~ One of the members of the Good 
Commission, which was set. 


up for the puspoce cs suaprovailg Ie- 
lations between Mexico and Texas, 
‘showed her report around to a num- 
ber of big farmers in the Rio Grande 
Valley. They got busy and Governor 
Buford Jester immediately fired her 
from the job because she dared to tell 
the truth about farm labor in the 
Valley. 

A summary of Mrs. Kibbe’s report 
which was made public following her 
forced resignation is given below: 

“The low wages which have built 
the Valley, and produced the im- 
mense amount of wealth for a few 
which is. clearly visible from the 
highway from Mission to Browns- 
ville, have created also the many 


acute problems from which the Val-. 


ley now suffers—problems of pov- 


state. Those who developed the Val- 


and who continue to exploit 
have always shut their eyes to the 


conditions under which the workers 


were forced to live. This deliberate 


bliadness still prevails. 
“Let’s look at the effects of low 
wages on Hidalgo County, which now 


has an estimated population of 


206,000, of whom between 70 and 75 
per cent of Mexican descent, includ- 
ing some 12,000 legal aliens. Accord- 


ing to Dr. James Watt, U. S. Public: 


Health Officer in charge of a dysen- 
tery and diarrhea control experiment | 
now under way at Pharr, the mortal- 


. ity among Latin Americans in Hidal- 


go County, on the basis of population, 
is 20 times that among the Anglos. 
The incidence of tuberculosis is ap- 
_ palling. For the school year of 1943- 
44, there were 8,000 school-age Latin 


American children in Hidalgo County 


who never set foot inside a school 
room during the entire year. These 


people are, in the main, citizens of 
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Pauline Kibbe; Executive 
Secretary of the Good Neighbor 
Commission set up by the state of 
Texas in 1943, has been fired for 
saying that 25¢ an hour paid for field 


cane in Americal 


giWiSTER— OF LIVES 


Hurricane 


People living along the coast in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana, went through a hurricane last month. One hundred or more lives 
were lost, property damage reached millions of dollars. 

But the damage done is as nothing compared to the twister of lives 
pictured above. Persecution, racial and religious prejudice, intolerance, 
hate, and fear affect many more people than a Gulf Coast hurricane which 
lasts a few hours or a few days at most. Let’s wipe out this kind of hurri- 


year 1948 during the fall months. 


vance. 


Mid-South Members | 
Vote To Raise Dues 


In a vote of the members in locals in the mid-Southern states, it was 
decided by a two-thirds majority of those voting, to raise the amount of 
Union dues to $12 per year or $1'a month. The initiation fee for-new 
members remains the same. One half of the members’ dues wilf remain | 
in the local’s treasury and may be used as the members see fit. Many of 
the locals plan to join together and have one large local. They will pool 
1} their funds to set up local offices and employ- business agents to repreé- 

sent their members in dealing with their employers. | 

This. action which was voted by members in Arkansas, Alabemia; 
Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Tennessee, will 
strengthen their local unions. The new dues go into effect at once. 

Members of the Union are all urged to pay their dues in full for the 
New membership books for 1948 are 
being mailed to each local secretary. Nineteen fourty eight calendars 
will be given to all members who pay three months or more dues in ad- 


In Pine Bluff — 


A parade with more than 100 chil- 
dren taking part was held in Pine 
Bluff on Labor Day. The children 
carried banners calling attention to 
the condition of the rural schools in 
that area. Signs asked for more ed- 


ucation, better recreation facilities, 
and better homes for all. Mrs. Carrie 
Dilworth was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Union members in Pine Bluff 
called upon the members of the 
Union to make next Labor Day a 
children’s day. 


the United States, ; and all of them are 
citizens of Texas by virtue of perma- 
nent residence. It would not appear 
| that a legalized wage rate of 25 cents 
an hour would greatly improve the 
situation. 


“California is paying 60 cents an 
hour for the safne labor to perform 
exactly the same work to produce the 
same products to be sold in the same 
markets at the same price. I have a 


+} pound to come in Texas.” 


Childrens’ Parade | 


A Worker's 
Extension Service 


Legislation is now pending in Con- 
gress to set up a Worker’s Education 


| Extension Service modelled upon the 


lines of the U. S. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service for farm operators, 
which has been in existence for the, 
past twenty five years. 

Under the terms of the proposed 
law, each state would receive a grant 
of funds from the federal government 


to educate American workers by pro- 
viding extension courses and _ in- 
structors throughout the state col- 
leges. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
many other labor leaders are on rec- 
ord in favor of this plan to help the 
man who works for a living to better 
understand his job. A committee has 
been set up in Washington to work 
for passage of the law which would 
provide for a worker’s education ex- 
tension service. Miss Hilda Smith, 


well known leader in 


feeling that some drastic change in education movement, 


the worker’s 
directs the’ 
work of the committee. | 


October, 


Tee Davis Parole 


Denied Again 


Tee Davis, Union member of Ed- 
mondson, was again denied his free- 
dom by the state of Arkansas. Mrs, 


Carrie Dilworth who attended a 


hearing by the State Parole Board in 


| Little Rock, was told to come back 
1in 1953 and Tee Davis will be turned 


loose. 


Davis was convicted in Crittenden 


County, Arkansas in 1943 for defend- 


ing his home and was sentenced to- 
serve ten years. Davis heard someone’ 


knocking on his cabin door, late at 


night and a rough voice cursed him | 
| and demanded that he come out. He 


asked what was wanted and who it 


was trying to break the door down. 


Not receiving a reply, he fired his 
shotgun through the door. A splinter 
struck Harold Weaver on the hand. 


--| Weaver, acting as a deputy sheriff, 


was on a raiding party looking for 
cattle thieves and was searching all 
houses where the suspected thief 
might be hidden. As soon as Tee 
Davis found out that it was an of- 
ficer of the law, he opened the door 
and gave up. He-got ten years for 
doing something that ordinarily 
would not have caused even an-ar- 
rest. But Davis was a member of the 
Union, he had once been convicted 
of shooting over the heads of some 


strike breakers, and he was also a. 


Negro. He had three strikes against 
him when his case went to trial.*K. T. 
Sutton, attorney of Helena, Arkan- 


sas defended Tee Davis. The case . 


was appealed to the State Supreme 


Court and due to some legal techni-. 


cality, it was not possible to carry the 
case to the ‘United States Supreme 
Court. | 

Twice before the Arkansas State 
Parole Board denied Tee Davis a 


pardon, although he has been a model > 


prisoner at the State Prison Farm. 
One Crittenden County plantation 


| owner asked for Davis,to be paroled 


to work on his farm. The plantation 


‘owner happened to be at outs with 
the Crittenden County political ma- | 


chine which was responsible for rail- 


|.reading Tee Davis to prison. Harold» 
Weaver, the plantation owning dep- 


uty ‘sheriff whose hand was struck 


by a splinter, is a part of the political | 


‘machine headed by Judge Bond in 


Crittenden County. During the de- 


pression, Weaver secured tax titles to 


a lot of land which belongs to Negro 
| owners residing in the town of Ed- 
| mondson. A suit to recover the prop-_ 


erty has been in court for several 


years. The whole thing is tied up 


together—Tee Davis, the dispute over 
the property in and near Edmondson, 
and the Crittenden County political 


machine. Unless the decent people — 


of Crittenden County overthrow their 
evil political machine, there is little 


chance of Tee Davis being free be- _ 


fore 1953. 
The Workers Defense League, 
whose headquarters are in New York 


City, took up the case after it was 


found to be impossible to appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, and started 


a campaign to secure a pardon or 


parole for Tee Davis. A committee of 
prominent Negro and white citizens 


in Arkansas was formed and tried to : 


get him paroled, but without success. 
The League has been deounced by the 
politicians of ‘Arkansas and apologists 
inside and outside the state for inter- 
fering with affairs of people in. Ar- 
kansas. Injustice knows no state line 
or boundaries. A man held in prison 


without a reason deserves to be free, | 
regardless of race, nationality, or the — 


color of his skin. 


Why Men Get Bald 


“What pretty. hair you have, 
Mary,” said the visitor. “You must 
have got it from your mother.” 

“No,” renlied litt’e Mary. “I must 
hava got it from Daddy. . His is all 
gone!” 
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